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Sources specifically desianed for use in teaching h 
course pn sex rolA* and coniunlcatloh have been conpiled to. provide 

^uggested latg^tials., class exercises, and asslqnaents for units on 
awareness, assessaent, and action- The awarenfess exercises are 

, designed to give students insights Into the ways in which sex-role 
identity affects self- concepts, expectations, attitudes, and ' *' 
behaviors. The unit on asaessiient contains exercises in which 
students explore the vehicles)Of sex- role stereotyping in society, 

> such as language, nonverbal (/oniiunicatlon, and the ledia, and how 
these vehicles Influence Jftrt^v^ldual expectations and behaviors. In 
the action unit, student^ exailne the effects of sex- role 
stereotyping in their okn lives, noting discrepancies between how 
things are and how thi^igs might be. The students also are asked to 
develop plans -of action for T«aklncr changes in their own behaviors- 
Although the action unit-^that is offered focuses on making changes in 
behaviors that occur in f ela^ion^hlps with the opposite sex, the unit 
also may focus on doveioplng' ccmftunlcation skills that may not hive 
developed in ^Ithei^. men • (jr, wbmen becuase of sex -role 
stereotyping — skills sUchpa? (sssertiveness, the expression of 
.emotions, and self-dlscJosu^ne. (RH 
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Courses In Interpersonal communication and human^^elations, which al- 
ways have emphasized' the development pf skills that .facilitate effective 
communication among people, have in recent years begun t6 deal with com- 
munication in special contexts,' including interracial communication, inter- 
cultural communication, and communication with the elderly. Another context 
in WrH«ch- students are interested in developing greater understanding and 
jj-- "^ skill is that of male/female coninunicatio|i. . In response to this demand, as 
Well as to social changes such as the feminist movement, the instability of 
marriage, greater mobility, and a^ br.eakdown' pf inhibitiorts'wijich permits a 
freer discussion of tppics such as .sex that ortce •wel^e considered' taboo, 
mam ^ communication departments have begun to include in their curricula 
•'^'courses or uni^s in male-female communi cation in* which students examine the 
impact of sex roles on commi/ni cation.' y , 

iln this paper, suggestions are offered for teaching a course on "Sex 
' Roles and Communication," The course (or unit) is divided into three parts: 

(1) Awareness, a unit jn which students gain insight into the jway in 
which sex-role identity effects their self concepts,' expectations, attitudfeg^j 
and behaviors, as well as those of members of the opposite sex. 

' (2) Assessment, a unit in.Vhich students explore th& vehicles of sex- 

role stereptyping in our society--such as language, nonverbal communication, 
and the media--and evaluate how these influence our individual expectations 
and behaviors. - ^ 

(3) Action, a unit in which students examine the effects of sex-role 
stereotyping in their own lives, note discrepancies between how things are 
and how they might be, and develop plans to take action to make changes in 
their own behaviors. Although the unit described in this paper focuses 
specifically op making changes in behaviors that occur in relationships with 
the opposite sex, this unit also may focus on developing communication skills 
that may not have developed in either men or women because of se/-role 
* stereotyping— skills such as assertiveness, the expression of .^wfioJAons , or 
self disclosure. ^ 

Resources for each of these bnits', of course, can be adapted from books 
and articles' deaUng with Interpersonal communication or human relations in 
general. Inythis paper, sources specifically desighed for use in teaching 
male-female /communication have been compiled to provide suggested materials,- 
class exersnses, and assignments for such a course. 



Some general sources that the Instructor may find helpful are; 



Carney, Clarke G. and Sarah Lynne McMahon. Exploring Contemporary Male/ 
Fe male Roles: A Facilitator's Guide . La Jolla, California: Univer- 
V Associates, 1977/ (Many of the exercises listed In this paper 

arfe taken or adapted from this book.) 

Eakins, Barbara, R. Gene Eakins, and Barbara Lieb-Brilhart . SISCOM '75: 
women's (And Merits) Communication . Proceedings of the Speech Communi- 
cation Association's Summer Conference XI, Austin, Texas. Falls Church, 
Virginia: Speech Communication Association, *1 975. > 

Friedman, Paul G. Interpersona l Communication: Innovations in Instruction. 
Washington, CCT: National Education Association, 1978. ' 

Patton, Bobby R, and Bonnie Ritter Patton. Living Together . . Female/ 
Mai e ^ommunixiat i on . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E.'Tlerrill , 1976. ' ^ 



UNIT T: AWARENEsV -^ 

SOURCES 

-» 

Austin-Lett, Genelle and Jan Sprague. JaJLk_to_lour self : Experiencing Intra- 
persjnaj^jCommu n i ca t i on . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

Carr, Jacquelyn B. Communicating and Relatjnq. Menlo Park, California: 
Benjamin/Cummings, 1979. 

Wakefield, Beverly. Percep tion a nd Commurncatjon. Falls Church, Virginia: 
Speech Communication Association, 1976. ' 

CLASS.iXlRCXSE^ 
Who Are YouX . 

1. Objectiv,4s:: (1) To identify components of the self concept, (2) To esti- 
mate the salience, stability, valency and utility of the components of 
the self concept, (3) To understandOje differences between personal, 
interpersonal, and social role identities, and (4) To discover how iden- 
titites are 'affected by one's sex. 

2. Instructional Content: Self concept consists of the physical, social, 
and psychological perceptions of ourselves that we have derived from 

our experiences and interactions with others. ^It consists of three * 
types of identities: (1) personal, self perce^ptions based on genetic 
or inherited characteristics such as ''tall," "slender," "pretty." "male," 
or "black;" (2) interpersonal, one's personality or self perceptions 
that reflect the Interpersonal style of communication, such- asr"quiet," 
warm,' "friendly," or "hostile;" and (3) social role, self perceptions 

\ • . 
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that have been learned through interaqtipn with others ^nd t^ftat carry 
certain rights and obligations, such as "mother," "husbahd/ "homemaker." 
"student," and "police officer." Each' identity possesses/four distijicf 
qualities: (1) saliency, the importc^rtce X)f the identity/ (2) stability, 
the extent to which a person needs Qdnfifmation or supwJrt from others - 
in order to maintatn. a pa/ticular Identity; (3) valenc/, the evaluative i 
/tfifeaninq that a particula/ identity holds— whether positive or pegative; 
and (4) utility, the congruence of one's self perceptions with immediate 
or long-term goals— i.^., do th6y support or conflict with what we wish 
to accomplish in our" career or interpersonal li-^^ej' 



The exercise begins 
a row, "Who ar^' 



Method: The studfents divide. into male-female p^1rs. 
with one student asking his/het- partner, ten tfmes in 
you?" The partner responds to the question aloud and writes the response 
on paper. The partners then exchail^e roles, an^l the questioner become? 
the respondent. Each person then divides the ten identities derived 
from answering the question into one of the three categories— personal , 
interpersonal, or cultural. He/she then rates the identities in terms 
of saliency; high, medium, or low stability; positive or negative valence; 
and utility of the identity for the attainment "of goals. 



ft. 



Questions 
A. 



for 



Discussion: 

aid you find that your identities fall generally into one category 
such as the social role "category? Do you tend tp communicate with 
others primarily on this level? . ■ ,, ^ 

B. Did you note your sex in your responses? Was "woman" or man a part 

of ydlir self concept? - 
.C. Do certain answers represent yoLi as property orlextension of someone 
else (mothar!s«^on, Phillip's wife, Cindy's husttand)? 

D. Ar^ the evaluations, stability, salience, and \/tility you assigned 
to your identities related to sex-rol.e expectations prevalent in 
our^ciQfty? For example, if you are aggressive as a woman, did 
you rate this trait negatively and not useful because our society 

•♦'dictated that thds is nbt a feminine trait? 

E. How might your self concept affect your communication? Do you tend, 
to select mebsages to be sent or received that are consistent with 
your s;felf concept? Do you select your communication style and,. the 
persoris with whom you communicate according to your self concept? 

F. Are s6me of the identities regarded as more appropriate for men or 
for women in our society? 

G. Could different self concepts in males and females account for some 
of t/ie perceptual and communicative differences betvfeen them? 



»My View of the World ^ 

1. I)biecttves: (1) To become aware of the factors that affect perception, 
(2) To become sensitized to one's own perceptual filter, and (3) To 
become! aware of the effects of sex-role stereptypi^sj^ on the process of 
percepltion. 
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-2. InstrUotional Contertt: Perception is the mental process by v/hich we 
"v select, -organize, and interpret the stimuli that impin,te*-tipon us. When 
^ different people loqk at a person, object, or event, they will see dif- 
ferent things according to their physiological boundaries, physical po- 
sition, past experiences^ patterning, selective perception,, closure, 
psychological or attitude set, first'impressions, role relations, *(iioods 
-and motivations, and the context. 

*3,. Method: Arrange approximatjaly thirty objects- ori^.a table without letting 
the studefits see the Objects a^s you do so. the^n have the students gather 
around. the table,. and observe the objects for ope minute.. -They ^ then re- 
turn to their seats and write down as marjy o'f the objects as they can 
remember. Objepts should include traditional ly-femi nine objects such 
as nail polisftv bobby pins, a measuring cup, and equijiment for sewing; 
traditipnally-^mascul ine objects such as a screw drivfer and an automobile 
manual; and spm6 sex-neutral objects. . •; • 

. ' ■ ^ '•>..•. • . ^ " 

4. QMestions for Discussion: ' ' , : 

A. Can , you think of some reasons why. you remembered some objects and 
. . not others? *, ' , V 

B. Was .'your perception affected by .factors such as patterning, selec- 
]tive perception, or past e/periepce?: 

C. ' Di<l familiarity with' and ititeVest in the objects considered appro- 

priate for your sex enable you to remember them more e^asily than 
those associated with the opposite sex? ' 
\ D. How is your perception of people, events, ^nd objects affected by 
your sexual identity? . - 



What Are Little (^iris/Boys Made Of? 

1. Objectives: (1) To become aware of male and female sex-ro*le stereotypes 
cind (2) To discover the different values placed on certain personality 

- traits, 

^. • . - ' ^ 

2. In >tructional Content:, Thisf exercise can be used to begin an explora- 
tion of sex-role stereotyping, or it may follow a discussion of sex 
roles as defined by our culture. 

3. Method: The group is divided in half, with women in one group and men 
in the other. The groups are to think of all the characteristics of the 
opposite sex they can in* five minutes, with a recorder md^ing a list of 
all of the traits proposed. Each list is then read aloud, and the traits 
may be listed side-Dy-side on the blackboard to facilitate comparison. 

4. Questions for Discussion: 

A. Do the traits listed follow fairly closely appropriate sex roles as 
defined by our culture? 

B. Are there overlaps on the lists? 

Cjt Which list is more attractive? Which list has more positive conno- 
\, tatioas? 



:^ D., Where are you as an individual in relation to tha.list of traits?. 
\]'' E. Would' you like to display some t(y*aits that. are not considered ap- 
' propriate for your sex? " { . ' 
F. How does this sharp distinctioir between male and 'female character- 
•i sties affect our comm/hfcation behavior? 

Trading Places _ 

.- * • 

.1. -Objectives: (1) To become aware -of ambival^t feelings about sex roles, 
and {£) To become- aware of others' feelings about sex roles. 

* 

m 

2. Instructional Content: There are disadvantages as well as advantages 
to any situation in life. Although many of the traits pointed to as 
appropriate for v/omen seem^ be negative, there are negative*aspects 
to the male Vole as well. Similarly, both sexe^ are allowed to display 
traits and engage* in behaviors that are considered positive. 

3. Method:^ Each.perspn is given five minutes to cofnplete two sentences: 
"Some-times I wish I were a man (wom^n) because ..." and "I'm glad I'm 
a woman (man) because ..." The students then read their responses to 
the group. ■ ■ ^ ' 

4. Questions for Discussion: 

A. Are there similarities in wewpoint withip each sex'on the same-sex 
and opposite-sex roles? . ' *- . 

B. Are there differences in viewpoint witfiin 'each sex on the same-sex 
and opposite-sex- rojes? . / . - . • 

C. Compare opposil^e-sex perceptions^f each other. Are there traits „- 
considered an advantage by one sex that are considered a disadvan- ' 
tage by th^ other?. • * * 

D. How might these differences or similarities in perception affect com- 
munication between the sexes? * 

\^h?L}^ [lo}i!^^e_^]\ Hbiys A^etnted to Know 

1. Objectives: (1) To identify areas of conflict and discomfort^that are 
rooted in sex. differences and (2) To increase understanding of members 
of the opposite sex. ' * ' 

2. Instructional Content: In order for communication barriers between men 
and women to be over*come, 'individuals must have accurate information 
about each other so that inyths, generalizations, and stereotypes do no.t 
develop or can be critically evaluated. 

3. Method: The 'group is divided into two groups by sex. Each group devises 
a list of questions that it would like to ask membqj;'s of the opposite 
sex» Questions should be ranked byjOriority in case there '^s not time 
for all of the questions to be askea%nd answered. When the two groups 
come together after about ten minutes, the women '.s group begins by read- 
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ing a question. Any man, or several men, can respond to the question. 
When ally of the men who wish to respond have done so, the process is 
reversed, with the men asking a question of the women. 



4. Questions for Discussion: ' 

A. Did you gain any new information or new perspectives about the op- 
posite sex as a result of this exercise? 

B. Vas any question or response upsetting to anyone? 

C. Did any of the answers surprise you? . ^ 
* D. Do you feel closer to members of the opposite sex^now? 

E. Was sex-role stereotyping evident in any of the questions or answers? 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Write an autobiographical .sketch dealin'^^ith the expectations (from 
parents, the church, school/ the media, etc.) placed on you regarding 
male-female roles. Explore your-f eel ings cibout fulfilling or not ful- 
filling 'i^these expectations*. - . 

2. Write a short story, play, or series of poems expressing your feelings 
about male-female comrtini cation or sex-role stereotyping in general. 

3. Conduct an interview with' ai person of the opposite seX in which ^ou 
attempt to .gain an understanding of what it is like to be of that sex. 

• Explore, f5r example, the expectations placed on that person because 
of his/her sex, feelings about those .expectations, hqw that person's 
sex influences perception .and behaviors, and how sex-role stereotyping 
.affects that person's ability to relate to members of the opposite and 
same sex/ 



4. Observe men and women or boys and gir^s communicating with each other 
in several different situations. If p6ssible', position yourself near 
enough to thd interactants so that you can hear their conversation and 
observe their 'actions clearly, but avoid intefracting with them. Does 
the sex of 'the participants seem to have any effect on the interaction 
in terms of topic of conversation, nonverbal and yerbal behaviors fif the 
participants, amount of disclosure, etc.? Write & paper .summarizi ng- 
'iyour observations and the conclusions you have drawn as a result. 
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CLASS EXERCISES " * ' f..' ^ 

Woman-.- Which I n cludes Man, of Course 

1. Objectives: (1) To discover the pervasiveness of sex-role stereotyping 
in our. society and (2) To begin to^isolate the sources of this stereo- 
typing. . • ^ 

.• , f .. . 

2., Instructional Content: Messages about proper behavior for men. and women 
come from many sources--langua"ge, the pedia, parents, and the educational 
system. These messages "combine" to create strong pressure on women to 
behave in one way, men in another. 

3. Method: Read to the students the following passage bj Theodora Wells 
(reprinted in Exploring Contemporary Male/Female Roles by Carney and 
McMa.hon, pp. 28-29T ' ^ 

There is much concern tod*y about the future of man, whiqh means, 
of course, both men and women--generic Man. For a woman to takfr-e)fcep- 
tion to this use of the term "man" is often seen as defensive hair-split- 
ting by an "emotional female." * > 

The following experience is an intoat^^on to awareness in which you 
are asked to feel into, and stay wKh, your" feel ings through each slip, 
letting them absorb you. If^^ou j/tart intellectualizing, try to turn 
it down and let your feelings ^gann surface to your awareness. 

Consider reversing the generic term Man. Think of the future^ of 
Womji^which, of course, intludes both women and men. Feel into that. 



sense its meaning to you--as a woman— as a man. ' . 

Think of it always being that way, every day of your life. Feel the 
everpresence of woman and feel the nonpresence of man. Absorb what it 
tells you abfliit the importance and value of being woman— of being man. 

Recall that everything you have ever read all yqjjr life uses only 
female pronouns— she, her--meaning both girls and boys, both women, and 
men. Recall that most of the voices on radio and most of the faces on 
TV are women's— when important events are covered--on commercial s--a'nd 
on the late talk shows. Recall that you have no male senator represent- 
ing you in Washington. , 

Feel into the fact that^ women are the leaders, the pov/er-centers, 
the prime-movers. Man, whose natural role is husband and father, ful- 
fills himself through nurturing children and making the home" a refuge 
for woman." This is only natural to balance the biological role of woman 
who devotes her entire body to the race during pregnancy. 

- Then feel further into th^ obvious biological explanation for woman 
as the ideal--her genital construction. By design, female genitals are 
compact and internal, protected by her body. Male genitals are so ex- 
posed that he must be protected from outside attack to assure the per- 
petuation of the race. His vulnerability clearly requires sheltering. 

Thus, by nature, males are more passive than females, and^have a de- 
sire in sexual relations to be symbolically engulfed by the protective 
body of the woman. Males psychologically yearn for this protection, fully 
realizing their masculinity at this time— feeling exposed and vulnerable 
at other times. The male is not fully adult until he has oVercome his 
infantile tendency to penis orgasm and has achieved tfie mature surrender 
of the testicle orgasm. He then feels, himself 'a "whole man" when en- 
gulfed by the woman. 

If the male denies these feelings, he is unconsciously rejecting his 
masculinity. Therapy is thus indicated to help him adjust to his own 
nature. Of course, ther|py is administered by a \^oman, who' has the edu- 
cation and wisdom to facilitate openness leading to the male's growth 
and self-actualization. 

To help him feel into his defensive emotionality, he~ts^nvited to 
get in touch with the "child" in him. He remembers his sister's jeering 
at his primitive genitals that "flop around foolishly." She can run, 
climb and ride horseback unencumbered. Obviously, since she is free to 
move, she is encouraged to develop her body and mind in preparation for 
her active responsibilities of adult womanhood. The male vulnerability 
needs female protection, so he is taught the less active, caring, virtues 
of homemaking. . ^ 

Because of his clitoris-envy, he learns to strap Up his genitals, and 
Teams to feel ashamed and unclean because of his'nocturnal emissions. 
Instead, he is encouraged to keep his body lean and dream of getting 
married, waiting for the time of his ful^fiTlment--when "his woman" gives 
him a girl-child to carry on the family 'name. He knows that if it is a 
boy-child he has failed si)mehow--but they can try again. \ 

In getting to your feelings on being a woman--on being a man--stay 
with the sensing you are now exfJeriencing. ' As the words begin to sur- 
face, say what you feel from inside you. 



4. Questions for Discussion: 
. men? ^" ^'^^ situation, how do you feel? How do you feel about 

■ • " womfin^ ^" '"^^ how do you feel? How do you feel about 
* Speaking a Sexist Languag e 

■ af "^-Jfer'-natK^^-chlcrr " "'"^^ ^^"^^ 
' ^,^lp.^^^^^ "^f^"^ "W" by their sexuality (^uch es a "piece" or a 

■ ^' mtZn%t.)° ""-^n Mrs.) but 

D. Euphemisms-Substitutes for words that are associated with somp 

s (^;J?.^"^•'^^:r"*"?a^d™^" foriii'zi'^Z'.-' 

^^"^Z ?h^^le&- a'^d^ cr£°5 etvS^^ 

' S;t--«r:tts;[o ?1s1-:a%^--,N:.-S^or^^s'i„7p^S\ 
they can. Each group then share"; it*: licf ,.■;+^, ^-u 4.u P''fd5es as 

4. Questions for Discussion: 
A. 
B. 



C. 



How much impact does language have on our iberceptions of women? 
arldVetvlor?'" ^'"^"^^ '''' '''''' - ^^^^^es ?n°ItUtu3es 
"i'^^^^^^^^ ^-^-^^ ^"^^-ted would you be 
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Sex Roles in the Media 

1. Objectives: (1) To, explore the" role of tf)e media in perpetrating sex- 
role stereotypes and (2) To help participants become aware of sex-linked 
behaviors that occur, in male-female in.teraction. 

2. Instructional Content: Americans learn basic lessons about social life 
froiii* the mass media, and the depiction of sex roles , in the mass media 
tells us how men and women should behave, how women and men should treat 
each other, how women and men should view themselves, how women and men 
should structure their lives, and what girls and boys should expect/and 
hope for when they grow up. Sex-role stereotyping is apparent in tele- . 
vision commercials, programming, and news reporting; in magazines; and 

in nev/spapers. All clearly tell women to limit their lives td the home. 

3. Method: The students are divided into groups of no more than six members 
each, balanced by sex. Each group is assigned £wo observers. The groups 
are told to create a collage that depicts the common forms of sex-role 
stereotyping found in the popular media, using magazines that are given 
to them. "The observers are privately instructed to observe the follow- 
ing interactional patterns in the grou^: • ■ , 

A. Time dominance: Which sex has the most "air lime" in the group?' 

B. Question asking and ^nswer giving: Which sex asks the questions; 
which sex gives the answers? 

C. Role distribution: Which sex stresses task completion? Which sex 
takes responsibility for the maintenance function of supporting and ^ 
encouraging others? 

D. Topical flow: Who controls the cours'e of the conversation from one 
activity to the next? . 

Each group -UDresents its cotTa^e to the .other groups, and similarities 
and differences are discussed by ^he group. The observers then share 
their observations of the group. ° i 

4. Questions for Discussion: f 

A. What does the media seem to be saying about the proper behavior for 
men and women? „ ' 

B. Are sex-stereotyped roles consistent among the various media — news- 
, papers, magazines, television, radio, etc.? 

C. Have you noticed any changes in recent years in the portrayal of 
men's and women's roles in the media? 

D. Was your own behavior for interacting with njembers of the opposite 
s6x learned in part from the media? 

E. As a result of this exercise, would you like to make certain changes 
in your behavior that will help you move away from rigid sex roles? 



Body Language ) 

1. Objectives: (1) To becomfe^ aware of differences between men arid women 
in nonverbal communication behavior and (2) To understand how these* dif- 
ferences perpetrate sex-stereotyped ^perceptions. "^J 



2. Instructional Content: Nonverbal communication between men and v/omen.. 
in terms of space, time, demeanor, touch, gestures," posture, eye con- 
tact, and facial expression often reinforces the dominant, morfe power- • 
ful position of men in our socifety.^ While men's nonverbal communica- 
tion tends to convey dominance (in behaviors such as taking" up more 
space, touching frequufltly, and assuming postures of assertion and free- 
dom), those of women- tend ^o convey submission (.lowfering the eyes, yield- 
ing space, accepting unwanted touch, and constantly smil-ingK Many nqn- 
verb.al behaviors that seem meaningless and non-power-irelated in fact. are- 
•aspects of sex privilege. • " - 

# ■ \ ' 

3. Method: Have students select a partner of the opposite sex whom they • 
don't know very well. This is done by .having* the students move around 

. ' the room randomly, using only nonverbal communication to make the selec- , 
tion. Next the women take* the men on a trust walk--the men are blind-- 
folded, and the women lead them through various rooms, up and down stairs, 
outside, over obstacles, etc. There .ii to be no talking, ^ihd the leader * 
is to make cer^tain that the blindfolded person is not hurt in any way. 
Then the roles are changed so that the men lead the women. Finally, the 
dyads--without bl indf olds— take a walk, communicating \yith each other 
only through nonverbal sign^ and signals. They are to see what is avail- 
able for communicating without words and how men and woitien differ in their 
nonverbal behaviors. . ' ' 

4. Questions for Discussion: ^ . - . 

< A. What factors caused you to select the person you did for your partner? 
f What differentiates this person from the other persons in the -group? 

B. Think about yourself and what you were projecting during the selection 
process. Was there a smile on your face? How much control did .you 
have? How relaxed were you? • ' . , 

C. Did thie selection process remind you qf the high school dating situ- 
ation and the risks that involved? Who took the initiative in the " 

"^^lection process? Were you doing the selecting or were you selected? 
Ht)w mutual was the s.election process? . . 

0. . Think abouj; how comfortable you felt as the leader and the person' led ^ 
l.hat behaviors by the^ther person and other factors may have contri- 
buted td your degree of comfort? ' , . 

E. Were there differences in the leadership and trusting behaviors of 
men and women? • ' 

F. How did the nonverbal behaviors of men and women differ in the final 
walk? ' " , \ 

G. Did you feel comfortable communicating nonverbally toXyour partner? 

H. What implications "can you see in the differeaces between the non- • 
verbal communication of men and women for sex-stereotyped behaviors? 



ASSIGNMENTS 

^. Select a work of fiction (novel, short story, play, film) in which there 
is a relationship between. a man and a woman. Write a paper cyialyzing 
that relationship in terms of social expectations for their behavior. 
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♦ ' 'their fulfillment of sex-stereotyped roles, their* corrxnuni cat) on beha- 
^ viors, and how these behaviors are affected by their S€X roles. 

* 2.- Select a mediunKfor sex^role stereotyping (such as television,, schools, 

children's'%)oksv-»omic -strips,, etc.) and wri.te a paper in which'you 
. ' , ' ^plore-±tTe mess|[ge5_ that coiTie frof this medium about appropriate te- . 

' ". havibr for .each ief.' Tr^ to assess* the effect that these messages nave 

• on the audience,.'!' . , " • 

, 3. Conduct a survey in which you compile the reactions of a particular pdpii 
latioh-to terms or* phrases "-(hat liivd' sexist connotations (for example, 
"man," "chick,''. or "sp-inster"). Dp- the people, surveyed ;hold certain 
^ connotations for, these terms tftat conform to 3ex,.stereotypes? - 

" • . ■ ■ ■ / ^ 

4. . Interview or arrange far a representative, of the feminist movement to 
speak to th6 c^ass about the feminist viewpoint on forces in society 
^ that encourage sex-rple stereotyping and behaviors and what tlie femi- 
nist m6vemeg(t is doing to change these. 

&. InVi|*stigate art" issue that has been brought to the attention of the pub- 
liol by the -feminist nioven#it such asf the media's portrayal .of women; 
the Equ^l Right$ Amendnienr; the campaign for women to take a more active 
role fn religion,- sports, the military, etc.; or, sex discrimination. 
Prepare a presentation for the class in which you discuss this issue 
and .its ilhipli cations for sex'-role st/^^typing in -our society. 
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CLASS EXERCISES % - 

The Ide al ' t • 

1. Dbjectives: <>1 ) To share values and ex|pectations about heterosexual re- 
lationships and (2) To examine personal attitudes abouf^relationships 
with members of the opposite sex, . 

2. Instructional Content: the awareness of sex-role stereotyping and its 
influence on us should cause us to question our own -expectations about 
relationships with members of the opposite sex. As a result, we may 
want to make changes in patterns of behavior in opposite-sex relationships 

3. Method: The students are told to look for characteristics that they find 
appealing in a date or mate in class members of the opposite sex. Par- 
ticipants ^ove around the room to examine each other. After a few min- 
utes of mixing, the participants are- told to choose a partner based on 
attributes that they enjoy in other-sex relationships. The persons in 
the dyads then take turns sharing, "If you were nly ideal date/mate/be- 
trothed/lover, you would . . Each person is given time to react to 
the other's ideals and expectations. 

4. Questions for Discussion: 

. A. What are the general expectations each sex holxis about a relation- 
ship with someone of the opposite sex? / • 

B. Have these expectations changed as ei result of the awareness that 
i you have gained through this class? 

C. Are^ there changes in your expectations and resultant behavior regard- 
ing other-sex relationships that you would like to make? 

Toward A ndrogyny ^ ' ' , 

f * 

1. ' Objectives*: (1) To explore the female and male dimensions of tone's per- 

s.onality and (2) To become aware that all people contain elements of 
both masculinity and femiTiinity. 

2. IVistructional Content: The concept of androgyny (from the Greek andro, 
male, and gynem, female), refers to the blending of the behaviors and 
perSdnality characteristics that have traditionally been thought ^'of as 
■masculine and feminine. Although traditional conceptions of ideal 
human beings draw a'sharp dichotomy between male and female, our every- 

' day experiences show us that this dichotomy is not correct. Stereo- 
typically-feminine, roles such as housewife and child caretaker require ' 
the display of masculine traits such as manageria^l ability anjl initiar •'- 
Jtive. Stereotypical ly~itiasculine roles such as scientist or e)iecutive 
are performed best by iridividuals who display grace and sensitivity in' 
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relating to others. Androgynous individuals hold self concepts that are 
independent of st^ereotypic concepts of maleness and femaleness, and 
their behavior reflects their openness to all elements of the human 
personality Regardless of whether they are conventionally viewed As 
same-sex or other-sex. 

are asked to complete the Bem Sex-Role Inventory, de- 
vised by Sandra Lipsitz Bem. Thts inventory results in both a mascu- 
linity and a femininity score for the individual. 

Instructions: In this inventory, you are presented with sixty per- 
sonality characteristics. Indicate on a scale from 1 to 7 how true of 
you these various characteristics are. Example: .^^ly 



Mark 
Mark 
•Mark 
Mark 
Hark 
Mark 
Mark 

_ 1. 
_ 2. 

_ 3. 
_ 4. 
_ 5. 

_ 6- 
_ 7. 

_ 8. 
_ 9. 

10. 
" 11. 

■ 12. 
" 13. 
' 14. 

■ 15. 
16. 
17. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
9 
6 
7 



if it is never or almost never true tl 
if it is usually not true that you are\ 
if it is sometimes but infrequently tn 
if it is. occasionally true that you ai 
if it 1$ often true that you are sly 
if it is usually true that you are sly 
if it is always or almdst always true that you are s'ly 




Self-reliant 
Yielding 
Helpful ' 

Defends own beliefs 

Cheerful 

Moody 

Independent 
Shy 

Conscientious ' 

Athletic 

Affectionate 

Theatrical 

Assertive 

Flatterable 

Happy 

Has strong personality 
Loyal 

Unpredictable 

Forceful 

Feminine 

Reliable 

Analytical 

$ympathetic 

Jealous 

Ha$ leadership abilities 
Sensitive to needs of others 
Tr^Uthful 

Willing to take risks 

Understanding 

Secrfet^ve 



31. Makes decisions easily 

I 32. Compassionate 

33. Sincere 

[34. Self-sufficient 

_ 35. Eager to soothe /hu»:t feelim 

36. Conceited ' V— 

37. Dominant 

38. Soft-spoken 
;39. Likable 

40. Masculine 

[ 41 . Warm 

42. Solemn 

43. Willing to take a stand 

44. "^ender 

45. Friendly 

46. Aggressive 

47. Gullible « 

48. Inefficient 

49. Acts as a leader 

50. Childlike 

51. Adaptable 

52. Individualistic 

53. Does not use harsh language 

54. Unsystematic 

55. Competitive 

56. Loves children 

57. Tactful^ 

58. Ambitious 

59. Gentle 

60. Conventional 
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Scoring: The adjectives in the inventory are arranged as follov/s; 
(A) The first and every third one» thereafter is masculine, (B) The se- 
cond and every third thereafter is feminine, .and (C) The third and every 
third thereafter is neutral. Sum the ratings you assigned to the mascu- 
line and feminine adjectives. Divide each total by 20 to get your 
average masculine rating and feminine rating. To give you a standard 
for comparison, in 1975,' the median masculinity score was 4.89 and the 
median femininity score was 4.76 for a large sample of Stanford under^- 
graduates. Note: > The characteristics rated masculine and feminine 
on the inventory were included because they were all rated by both males 
and females as being significantly more desirable in American society 
for one sex than for the other. 

* m 

4. Questions for Discussion: ^ - ^ 

A. Did you find that as a male, you tend to display both- masculine and 
feminine characteristics? Did you find that as a female, you tend 
to display both feminine and masculine characteristics? 

B. Can you think of situations in which the display of masculine charac- 
teristics would hinder or facilitate the cichievement of a goal? Can 
you t^hir>k of situations in which the dis'play of feminine character- 
istics v/ould hinder or facilitate the achievement of a goal? 

C. Are there some masculine or feminine traits that you do not now dis- 
play that you would like to? Are there some uj^sculine or feminine 
traits that you now display that you would like to drop from your 
behavioral repertoire? 



Commitment to Change 



1. Objective: To provide a vehicle for translating general goals into be- 
havioral change in other-sex relationships. 

2. Instructional Content: Although a person may desire to make changes in 
behavior--in this case, in interaction with members of the opposite sex-- 
these changes are* often difficult to implement. Actual change occurs 
more readily when a persoil has determinnd the forces. that he or she will, 
have to over€;ome and the precise steps that must be taken for change to 
occur. 

r 

3. Method: Each student is asked to complete "An Exercise in Change Ques- 
tion Sheet." After ample time has been giv^en to complete the written 
exercise, participants are asked to share their responses, to provide 

^ feedback for each other, and to clarify their own, feelings about change. 

Instructions: The purposes ^f this activity are to help you define a 
person)il change goal concerning your interaction, with members of the op- 
posite sex, to identify ways of implementing it, and to identify resources 
that you may use to facilitate changing. Try to answer each question as 
fully as possible and keep your focus on specific behaviors that are ob- 
servable to others in planning yo'\jr change. ^ ^ ' 

16 
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1. if you were to change one aspect of the way you relate to a member 
or members of the opposite sex, what would it be? Be specific in 
describing the behaviors related-to this change. / 

2. What would you accomplish by this change, i.e., if you were^ to be- 
have differently, what would your behavior dp for you?' 

3. ' What are the forqes-in yourself, your relationsh.ip(s) --values* fears, 

expectatiorjs, or yoyr environment that may potentially hinder you 
in making the change? - , j j. 

A. Hindering forces in yourself: 

B. How do you intend to work with or around them? ; • ' 

C. Hindering forces in your relationship(s): 

D. How do you intend to work with or around them? . 

E. Hindering forces in your environment: 

F. How do you intend to work with or around them? 

4. What are the forces in yourself, your relationship(s), or yoUr en- 
vironment that may potentially facilitate making the change? 

A. Facilitating force^ in yourself: 

B. How will you utilize them? 

C. Facilitating forces in your relationship(s) : 
, D. How will you utilize them? 

E. Facilitating forces in your environment: • 

F. How will you utilize them? 

. How will you communicate your desire to change to. others? 

. How much responsibility will you take for creating the change? How 
much responsibility will you share? 

. How strongly committed are you to making this change? 

. Using the information from 9Uestioffs above, describe the behavioral 
steps you will have to go through to make this change. 
A. - ^ 

B. 
C. 

D. • ' 

E. " ■ • 
How will you know^when you Jiave changed? 

Who outside of the situation or relationship you'are trying to change 
would you like to assist you in working through the change process? 
In what ways do you feel- this person would be effective in helping 
you? ^ ^ 

When in the future would you like to review your progress in makihd 
your change? 



